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CONCORDIA OFFERS GENDER-AFFIRMING 
CARE SERVICES TO STUDENTS 


Discover how Concordia is diversifying services and healthcare for every student. 


BY EMMA MEGELAS 
// CO-NEWS EDITOR 


Concordia offers several gender-af- 
firming care services for students who 
need it. Now, the university is expand- 
ing their different services, making 
it more accessible to every student. 

On Sept. 1, Studentcare, the insur- 
ance offered to students through the 
Concordia Student Union (CSU), 
added gender-affirming care to 


their list of services. Students born 
in Canada are automatically eligi- 
ble to access Studentcare’s services, 
whereas part-time and international 
students must opt-in to the insurance. 

Hannah Jackson is the External Affairs 
and Mobilization Coordinator at the 
CSU. She has been working on this proj- 
ect to allow every student the coverage 
they need for procedures such as laser/ 
electrolosis removal, vocal surgery, 
chest-contouring/chest masculinization 


and more that can be accessed through 
their gender-affirming care page. 

The insurance covers surgical proce- 
dures that aren’t covered by other prov- 
inces, which is something students 
hopefully will take advantage of. 

“Tm hoping that people find out that 
[the service] is happening, because a 
lot of people—a lot of trans people— 
are heavily discriminated against 
in professional workplaces, and for 
that reason, trans-affirming insur- 


ance coverage is very rare in company 
insurance plans,” Jackson explained. 

Jackson clarifies that gender-affirm- 
ing care is more than adding or remov- 
ing breasts and genitalia. She believes 
that hair removal will be a service in 
high demand, since people are strongly 
affected by facial dysphoria. Jack- 
son wants every person who accesses 
these services to feel safe in their body. 
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GENDER-AFFIRMING CARE IS HEALTHCARE 


CONTINUED FROM COVER 


“We have to be care- 
ful thinking about what 
we think is the order that 
people are going to want to 
get things done,” Jackson 
said. “We also have to be 
realistic about students 
and understand that 
many students are 
quite young. This is 
an age where people 
are often just figuring 
out their identities.” 

Jessica Winton is 
one of the event plan- 
ners at Queer Concor- 
dia. She went through her 
transition using resources 
outside of the university. While 
she didn’t use gender-affirming care, 
it did take a lot of work for her to learn 
to deal with her gender dysphoria. 
Hence the resources. She was finally 
able to look at herself in the mirror 
after her transition. She couldn’t help 
but admire and be proud of who she is. 

“I have been waiting to feel 
happy about looking at myself for 
so long that once it finally clicked, 
it’s really nice. Just feeling that 
was like a big relief,” Winton said. 

There are resources available to 
students through organizations and 
health services on campus, each of 
them dedicated to everyone’s needs. 

The Centre for Gender Advocacy 
(CGA) is an independant, student- 
funded organization that promotes 
gender equality and empowerment, 
especially in marginalized communi- 
ties. The centre offers peer support, 
drop-in and mental health well- 
ness programming, gender-affirm- 


ing gear, legal name change services, 
while also encouraging bodily sover- 
eignty, self-love and confidence. 

Gender-affirming gear avail- 
able through the CGA are trans 
tape, breast forms, binders— 
compressions for the chest to flat- 
ten the upper body—and more. 

Jordyn River is the CGA’s Admin- 
istrative Coordinator. They want 
to make the CGA as accessible to 
students as possible. If a student 
cannot afford to purchase something, 
it doesn’t matter—everyone deserves 
to be taken care of, according to River. 

“No one is turned away for lack 
of funds,” River said “That’s the 
beautiful thing about being able 
to be supported as a fee levy by 
students. We are able to provide all 


kinds of materials and resources 
to the entire student community.” 

Political handlings of trans rights 
is still an issue, where the govern- 
ment is placing restrictions on trans 
rights, preventing them from receiv- 
ing the support they need. River said 
that the fight is not over, as trans 
rights are still juggled around by 
politicians. “We’re fighting not for 
existence, but for joy,” River said. 

Mischa Dempsey is a part-time 
student in Interdisciplinary Sexual- 
ity Studies, who accessed Concordia 
Health Services to see a doctor about 
birth control, and Hormone Replace- 
ment Therapy (HRT). They have 
been following up with their doctor 
since Nov. 2021 and continue to have 
a positive experience with them. 


“She’s been making sure that 

I know I’m in control of making 
choices and that she’s just there to 
support me and give me the infor- 
mation and make sure that 
I’m healthy,” Dempsey said. 
Alongside River, 
Dempsey believes that 
this is a turning point 
for trans rights, where 
the government and 
society must under- 
stand that surface-level 
support is not enough. 


“It’s not enough to 
just passively support 
by not being against [trans 
rights]. I think it is really 
important to be explicit and 

to let students know they 

can be cared for and they 

deserve to be cared for,” 
Dempsey said. 


The CSU is organizing a gender health 
hub at the end of October. Be sure to 
visit their website and Instagram for 
further details on the event, which 
will be announced soon. The CGA also 
welcomes all students to take advantage 
of their services for the new school year. 


VISUAL BY CARLEEN LONEY 
// GRAPHICS EDITOR 
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concordiafoodcoalition.com 


The Concordia Farmers Market is back 
with local vendors, fresh produce, 
groceries and handmade products! 


LOY: In front of the Loyola Chapel, 


7141 Sherbrooke St W 


Tuesdays, 3 - 60m 


SGW: In front of the 4th space, 
1400 de Maisonneuve W. 
Wednesdays, 3 - 60m 

(Until November Ist) 
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STUDENT SHARES EXPERIENCE WITH CSU 
INSURANCE AS OPT-OUT PERIOD BEGINS 


Students must soon disclose if they choose to keep their University insurance 


BY MATTHEW DALDALIAN 
// ASSISTANT NEWS EDITOR 


On Sept. 25, Concordia students will 
have their final chance to declare if they 
choose to stay with their student health 
and dental plan for the fall semester. 

Offered through the Concordia 
Students Union (CSU), the insur- 
ance plan is included in each semes- 
ter’s tuition, a fact Dom Doesburg, 
a third-year student in computer 
science, wished he knew earlier. 

“Having it cover my therapy, quite 
literally, saved my life,” said Doesburg. 
“T wouldn’t have been able to stay in 
school, or get the support that I needed.” 

For almost two years, Doesburg has 
been taking advantage of the CSU’s 
health and dental plan. Seeking mental 
health support, Doesburg initially paid 
for therapy out of pocket, something he 
said quickly became unsustainable as 
a full-time student living on his own. 

The health plan covers a wide array 
of services, with varying amounts 
upwards of $10,000 in total. For Does- 
burg, this primarily meant psychi- 
atry, which the Studentcare plan 
covered 80 per cent of each session. 

Doesburg added that he didn’t 
want to miss any opportunity, 
as he’d later use his coverage for 
vaccinations and dental services. 

Despite the help he receives regu- 
larly, Doesburg explained that 
his journey to finding resources 
through the CSU was not simple. 

“T did it all by myself, which was 
not fun,” Doesburg said. “I’ve talked 
to other people and they are really 
confused, so I’ve been helping. I 
think on the Concordia website, it 
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Your CSU 
Student Health & 
Dental Plan 


Student Care explainer material. // Photo by Kaitlynn Rodney 


needs to be way clearer somehow.” 

Doesburg added that initial research 
into student health care yielded poor 
results, with only brief explana- 
tions on Concordia’s website. Even- 
tually, he accessed the Studentcare 
website, the insurance broker asso- 
ciated with the CSU, where he found 
the information to get him started. 

Brooks Reed-Constantine, a linguis- 
tics student and Concordia Nightline’s 
external vice president, said she sympa- 
thized with Doesburg, as accessibil- 
ity to professional mental health may 
not be within reach for every student. 

“T think that it’s crazy how diffi- 
cult it is to get in touch with a psychi- 
atrist,” Reed-Constantine said. 

She explained that the student health 
services aided her life as a student, 
despite any limitations to the health plan. 


Concordia’s Nightline club oper- 
ates during evening hours between 
Wednesday and Saturday, providing 
active listening to callers. According to 
Reed-Constantine, this allows callers, 
often anxious students, to feel heard 
and relieve them of certain stressors. 

Working with Nightline, Reed-Con- 
stantine said she gained a perspective 
into matters of mental health, despite 
not being a professional. She believed 
that students should have more 
options than Nightline, and should 
seek professional help if accessible. 

“It’s only ever one leg of the chair. 
You have to do a bunch of the work 
yourself,” Reed-Constantine added. 
“Giving anybody a head start and 
trying to take some of that finan- 
cial burden off can be really helpful.” 

The CSU operates mostly as a medi- 


ator between student and insurance 
broker. Often, a student is navigating 
the ins-and-outs of insurance for the 
first time, so they can definitely use 
the help. According to Hannah Jack- 
son, the CSU’s external and mobiliza- 
tion coordinator, this is for the best. 

“Concordia is a business. It is a 
for-profit corporation. We’re a union. 
We aren’t trying to make a profit 
every year and we aren’t trying to 
cut costs,” Jackson said. “We have a 
greater incentive to make it compre- 
hensive and affordable, as opposed 
to the university administration.” 

Jackson explained that the insur- 
ance coverage offered by the CSU is 
considered additional to that of the 
Régie de l’Assurance Maladie (RAMQ) 
including eye care and physiotherapy. 

International and part-time students 
are exceptions, as they are not 
directly covered by the Studentcare. 

For the former, they must go through 
the university’s administration, to 
both Jackson and the CSU’s dismay. 
However, Jackson added that inter- 
national students are eligible for 
dental care through which they may 
also receive the CSU’s newly estab- 
lished gender-affirming healthcare. 

Part-time students, although covered 
by the same insurance, must declare 
if they opt-in for coverage. As such, 
they must pay the yearly amount 
of $185 separate from their tuition. 

“[Studentcare] can be bureaucratic. 
They can be very arbitrary in their 
rules,” Jackson said. “But I encour- 
age people to explore what’s covered 
under their plan and to really claim 
it, because that money is there.” 


STUDENTS MEET TO PROMOTE MACKAY 
STREET PEDESTRIANISATION EFFORT 


As the fall semester begins, many will be introduced to the new sign-in system. 


ARTICLE + VISUAL BY 
MATTHEW DALDALIAN 
// ASSISTANT NEWS EDITOR 


On September 8, a handful 
of Concordia students huddled 
around a bench on Mackay street to 
discuss what they hoped would be 
a big change for their community. 

Organised by the Arts and Science 
Federation of Associations (ASFA) 
mobilisation coordinator Lily Charette, 
the goal of the meeting was to discuss 
the long-lasting project to pedestrian- 
ise Mackay street, located on Concor- 
dia’s Sir George Williams campus. 

“It’s something most people can 
get on board with,” said Charette. 
“There’s a lot of potential for build- 
ing something that’s good for the 
community and Concordia students.” 

Charette added that a pedestrian- 
ised Mackay would be a welcomed 
addition on campus, with the possi- 
bility of including water fountains 
and areas reserved for regreening, 
as well as a community garden. 

Charette said she spent part of her 
summer break planning her proj- 


° 


ect of a pedestrianised Mackay. 
She isn’t alone in her efforts. 

“This project has been going on for 
about 30 years now,” said Dashiell 
Friesen, a fourth-year student 
in design. “We think the push is 


Lily Charette (right) discussing the pedestrianisation effort with attendees. 


eon 


way better now than ever before.” 

Friesen shares Charette’s passion 
for public infrastructure and transpor- 
tation. He explained that attempting 
a pedestrianisation of Mackay could 
prove successful in their latest attempt, 


despite the project’s history of failure. 
He attributed his faith in the project to 
recent pedestrianisation efforts for Mont 
Royal Avenue and Wellington street. 

Friesen argued that having a space 
for students to walk safely on campus, 
without the trouble of avoiding auto- 
mobiles, would not only be beneficial 
to creating a larger sense of commu- 
nity on campus but would also boost 
sales at local shops as more on-foot 
traffic attracts more customers. 

Additionally, Friesen expressed 
his desire for Concordians to have 
access to walkable spaces, already 
available to students at neighbour- 
ing universities such as McGill. 

Charette and Friesen explained 
they aim to send a letter to univer- 
sity officials proposing their project, 
with hopes of eventually appealing it 
to the city of Montreal. Their efforts 
would culminate in temporary pedes- 
trianisation of Mackay, which would 
allow for time to observe its effect. 
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WHAT'S UP WITH INSTAGRAM? 


BY SAKIB HOSSAIN 
// STAFF WRITER 


For us to make important finan- 
cial decisions, we must first be 
informed. Recent events surround- 
ing Bill C-18, the Online News Act, 
have ignited a fierce battle between 
tech giants and Canadian journalists. 

This legislation aims to compensate 
Canadian news outlets for their invalu- 
able content. Tech giants like Meta and 
Google have chosen to block Canadian 
news on their platforms in combat— 
which is the reason why you may have 
noticed that news content has disap- 
peared from your Instagram feed. 

The federal government is throw- 
ing their weight behind Bill C-18 and 
suspending advertizing on Facebook 
and Instagram altogether. This move 
is echoed by provincial and munici- 
pal governments, including Quebec 
Premier Francois Legault. Even big 


media corporations are taking a stand. 

The Online News Act, enacted 
by the federal government in June, 
requires tech platforms to negotiate 
with news organizations for financial 
remuneration for the news shared on 
their platforms. This can potentially 
bring in over $300 million annu- 
ally for Canadian news organizations. 

Unifor, Canada’s largest private 
sector union, is urging all provincial 
and municipal governments to follow 
the federal and Quebec governments 
in stopping advertizing on Facebook 
and Instagram in response to Meta’s 
threat. The Canadian Association of 


A 2023 study done by Talk Shop reveals that: 


Journalists calls on Meta to reverse its 
decision, emphasizing the importance 
of access to accurate and quality infor- 
mation for a flourishing democracy. 

Recent data from an August 2023 
study conducted by Talk Shop 
reveals that 51 per cent of Canadi- 
ans are concerned about the impact 
of Bill C-18. These worries highlight 
a growing unease about the future of 
dependable news in the digital era. 

Even though Bill C-18 was meant 
to safeguard journalism against dwin- 
dling revenues, it has unintention- 
ally pushed consumers to seek news 
from unaffected sources like news- 


What are the impacts of Bill C-18 on social media platforms? 


letters, podcasts, independent news 
sites, and even X (formerly Twitter). 
The union also calls on corporations 
responsible for a significant portion 
of the more than $4 billion in annual 
revenue that Facebook generates in 
Canada to support local news and Cana- 
dian content by halting all advertis- 
ing through Meta and its subsidiaries. 
The world is closely watching 
how Canada tackles this issue. As 
tech giants square off with govern- 
ments over their responsibilities in 
the digital era, Canada’s actions will 
set a precedent for other nations. 
The Canadian Radio-television and 
Telecommunications Commission’s 
plans to implement the Online News 
Act are taking shape, promising a 
potential resolution to the conten- 
tious issue. With public consultations, 
an independent auditor, and a manda- 
tory bargaining process on the horizon, 
the organization is hoping to estab- 
lish a fair compensation framework. 
Whether through negoti- 
ated agreements or regulatory 
changes, the outcome will shape the 
future of digital news in Canada. 


GRAPHIC BY KEVEN VAILLANCOURT// 
@KINDAOKEV 

INFOGRAPHIC BY CARLEEN LONEY// 
@SHLONEYS 


WOMAN, LIFE, FREEDOM: A YEAR OF 
PROTESTS IN IRAN 


As the anniversary of Mahsa Amini’s death approaches, Iranian Montrealers reflect on 
one year of protests and uprising. 


BY MARIEKE GLORIEUX-STRYCKMAN 
// CO-NEWS EDITOR 


A year ago, in the weeks and months 
following the murder of Mahsa Amini in 
Iran, Pooya—then a graduate student at 
Concordia—was hopeful that this event 
and the protests that followed might be 
the spark needed to finally bring about 
change in his home country of Iran. 

“Last year, I was personally think- 
ing that this time is the time that some- 
thing good will happen,” he recalled. 
“A hope was in our heart and our mind 
that a change will occur. But right now, 
when I’m talking to you right now, 
after almost one year, I’m devastated.” 

Pooya, who asked his last name to 
be withheld for safety reasons, said 
he has lost hope that the people of 
Iran have the power to change the 
regime. His parents and sister, who 
still live in Iran, recently got work 
permits and are planning on moving 
to Canada this fall. “I don’t want them 
to stay in Iran anymore,” said Pooya. 

On Sept. 16, 2022, Mahsa Amini was 
arrested by Iran’s “morality police” for 
wearing her hijab incorrectly. She later 
died in custody, and witnesses claim she 
was beaten by officers. Her death sparked 
protests throughout Iran and the world. 

According to Amnesty International, 
more than 22 thousand people have 
been arrested in Iran in relation to 
the protests, including over 90 report- 
ers and 60 lawyers. Seven people have 


been executed for their involvement in 
the protests, hundreds more were killed 
and thousands injured during protests. 

Despite all this, the chant of “Woman, 
life, freedom” still rings through 
the streets and on social media. 

For Forough Fereydouni, psychol- 
ogy student at Concordia and Iranian 
community activist, there is still a lot of 
hope in the movement. She said their 
biggest achievement is the widespread 
awareness of women’s situation in Iran. 
The fight isn’t over, and women in Iran 
are still protesting despite the risks. 

“They know the Islamic Repub- 
lic is going to arrest them, charge 
them, put them in jail,” said Ferey- 


Protesters gather outside McGill in remembrance of Mahsa Amini. 
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douni. “And they know suppres- 
sion is very brutal. But these 
women are fighting for their rights.” 

In the last few months, the regime’s 
crackdown on protesters has gotten 
even worse. “They are arresting activ- 
ists very widely, many activists. They 
are [charging] them without any 
logical reason, they are suppress- 
ing women in the street very strictly,” 
said Fereydouni. “They are making 
themselves ready for the anniver- 
sary. They want to scare people.” 

Aboozar Beheshti, a Concordia alumni 
and Iranian activist in Montreal, pointed 
out that protesting is almost impos- 
sible in Iran. “It is not possible to be 


there in the street and not be attacked 
by the police,” he said. “And when I 
say attack, it means attack. It means 
brutal attack, arrest, charges, prison.” 

For Pooya, his hopelessness does not 
come from a feeling of having missed a 
chance to change the Iranian regime. 
It is a question of whether there was 
any chance to begin with—according 
to him, the government is too power- 
ful and will continue to silence revolt 
by killing and wounding protesters. 

Despite these setbacks, both Ferey- 
douni and Beheshti believe the move- 
ment against the regime can still 
change things in Iran. The activ- 
ists explained that now that public 
awareness has been achieved, they 
are one step closer to their goal. 

“This new generation in Iran is 
different,” said Beheshti. “They don’t 
tolerate suppression. They are very 
brave. I could not imagine even that 
something like this [would] happen. 
They go ahead, they go in front of the 
bullets, they go in front of the police 
and they aren’t scared of anything.” 

Fereydouni is grateful that the move- 
ment remains strong on social media 
when it is too dangerous for Iranians to 
take it to the streets. “Yes, we have along 
way in front of us,” she said. “Imagine 
a day every woman, not just activists, 
fights for her rights, against mandatory 
hijab—how beautiful that would be.” 
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Are you playing or going to an upcoming show? 


Let our Editor know: Music@theconcordian.com 


Tabéa Benlakehal 
Music Editor 


KAYTRAMINE EXTENDS SUMMER WITH 
HEATED PERFORMANCE AT OFF PIKNIC 


The high-energy rapper-producer duo composed of Aminé and KAYTRANADA kicked off their joint 
tour in Montreal on September 7. 


BY TABEA BENLAKEHAL + STEFANO REBULI 
// MUSIC EDITOR + ASSISTANT MUSIC EDITOR 


On Sept. 7, famed producer KAYTRA- 
NADA and Aminé—known together 
as KAYTRAMINE~—kicked off their 
sold-out joint tour for their album of 
the same name in KAYTRANADA’s 
hometown of Montreal. The perfor- 
mance was held in open air at Parc 
Jean-Drapeau as part of OfF Piknic, 
a series of concerts that follows the 
summer-long Piknic Electronik festi- 
val. The duo played joint and then indi- 
vidual sets for a crowd of 8,000 people, 
cycling through the entirety of their 
collaborative album as well as songs 
from their respective solo catalogues. 

The show included three openers. 
Montreal hip-hop trio Planet Giza 
kicked things off with a DJ set consist- 
ing mostly of vintage hip-hop, with 
Aminé’s tour DJ Madison LST follow- 
ing up with a mix of current hip-hop 
hits such as Ice Spice’s “Deli” and 
Sexyy Red’s “SkeeYee,” which lit up the 
crowd. Lou Phelps’ set was the perfect 
tone-setter for KAYTRAMINE: his style 
is a perfect blend of laid-back, chill 
hip-hop akin to Aminé and occasional 
smooth bouncy production courtesy of 
KAYTRANADA himself—who happens 
to be Lou Phelps’ blood brother. 

Just off their first track “Who He 
Iz?,” it became immediately clear that 
KAYTRAMINE is a captivating duo. 
Aminé’s rapping style is filled with 
confidence and conviction, and his 
occasional shouting of his punchlines 
makes boastful lines like “we make 
heat shit, y'all make weak shit” reso- 
nate even stronger with the crowd. 
KAYTRANADA matched the Portland 
rapper’s energy with ease, bouncing 
along behind the ones and twos and 
ad-libbing in between Aminé’s lines. 

The duo not only fed off each other, 
but also the crowd: Aminé’s frequent 
use of call-and-response had the audi- 
ence namely chanting the hooks of 
“letstalkaboutit,” “UGH UGH” and 
“Master P” back to him, as well as 
getting hands to bounce and people 
to jump throughout the crowd. Chiara 


Kaytraminé performing at OfF PikNik in Montréal on September 7. 


// PHOTO BY TABEA BENLAKEHAL 


Strollo, a second-year TESL student 
who was in attendance, commends the 
duo for their lively and inviting stage 
presence: “I love when an artist makes 
you feel like their friend and like you’re 
all there to have a good time together.” 

After a brief break, Aminé would 
re-emerge and start performing other 
hits from his catalogue. He performed 
cuts from his 2022 and 2020 proj- 
ects TWOPOINTFIVE and Limbo like 
“Charmander” and “Shimmy,” even 
going as far back as his 2017 debut 
album to perform “Spice Girl.” The 
chorus to his 2018 hit “REEL IT IN” 
spread through the crowd like wild- 
fire after being suddenly dropped and 
the slow-burning live version of “Caro- 
line”—his biggest solo hit—proved 
effective. Fans sang along before the 
drums finally kicked in, releasing the 
crowd’s bubbling hype into jumps. 


KAYTRANADA followed suit with 
an infectious DJ set that no concert- 
goer could resist dancing along to. 
His medley of songs included his 
remixes of Sam Gellaitry’s “Assump- 
tions” and Teedra Moses’ “Be Your 
Girl,” “LITE SPOTS,” and a yet-unre- 
leased remix of Beyoncé’s “CUFF IT.” 

Aminé joined him once again to 
perform their 2015 collaboration “LA 
DANSE,” after giving a shout out to 
the Montreal producer for reaching 
out and gifting him with free beats 
during that period. The pair closed 
the show with some of the biggest hits 
on KAYTRAMINE such as “Rebuke” 
and “Sossaup,” with the Pharrell 


Williams-assisted lead single “4EVA” 
rounding out the entire performance. 

Before the crowd could fully spill 
out amid chants of “olé olé olé,” the 
swarm of fans that had begun leaving 
ran back towards the stage as the lights 
dimmed down again and KAYTRANA- 
DA’s hit single “Intimidated” began 
playing. Fans were treated to an encore 
and a second serving of “4EVA,” which 
upped the energy and wrapped up 
the show on an even more lively note. 

With both artists toting the flag of 
their respective ethnic background 
(Ethiopia and Haiti), the show truly 
felt like a celebration commemorat- 
ing their heritage, their joining of 
forces and the pride KAYTRANADA 
has brought to his home city. 

Parc Jean-Drapeau proved to be 
an ideal venue as the outdoor area 
perfectly complemented the bright, 
bouncy and summery instrumentals 
on their album. Given the club-ready 
and danceable qualities of KAYTRANA- 
DA’s production, the space augmented 
the party concept to a larger extent. 
With volleyball courts, ping-pong 
tables and an entire area dedicated to 
food and drink trucks and merchan- 
dise, the site entertained, served, and 
accommodated the crowd with ease, 
while also leaving enough room to 
keep everything spread out. “It wasn’t 
too crowded and the overall vibe of the 
people was great,” Strollo explains. 

KAYTRAMINE showed and received 
overwhelming love to and from the 
people of Montreal, successfully starting 
off their tour with a bang. Attendee and 
fourth-year human relations student 
Alfred Umasao describes the abundance 
of local artists as “Seeing Montreal 
artists do what they do best.” Umasao 
has no regrets from attending the show: 
“T got my money’s worth for sure.” 
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HOW DJS AT CJLO 
1690AM NAVIGATE 
TANGIBLE MUSIC 


A talk with CJLO’'s music director about the radio 
Station's airing process. 
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LISA RUPNIK, MUSIC DIRECTOR, JN CJLO’S PHYSICAL MUSIC LIBRARY. 


ARTICLE + PHOTO BY TABÉA 
BENLAKEHAL 
// MUSIC EDITOR 


As Concordia’s one and only radio 
station, CJLO 1690 AM’s team needs 
to stay up to date with the emergence 
of new music to air while continuously 
cataloging incoming music. As conveyed 
on their website, over 80 DJs spin 
through various music genres and CJLO 
has been streaming seven days a week 
from early 2003. Their tower and trans- 
mitter can be heard as far as Ottawa 
and Burlington, Vermont. This means 
that the station’s crew ought to not only 
constantly broadcast but also take into 
account their large number of listeners to 
successfully run a radio station in 2023. 

CJLO’s head music director, Lisa 
Rupnik, shares a typical day in the 
life at the station and what the DJs 
encounter and need to consider when 
airing music these days. Her job mainly 
consists of tracking what DJs play on 
their shows and translating that infor- 
mation into their weekly music charts. 
In her day to day, she is also in corre- 
spondence with record label representa- 
tives and radio promoters who keep her 
up to date on all the latest releases. This 
allows her to ensure their playlists are 
suitable for listeners and offer novelty. 

After receiving recommendations, 
Rupnik curates what gets added to the 
station’s digital library based on their 
DJs’ tastes and interests. After the digi- 
tal side is taken care of, she explains that 
the next step is to oversee the physical 
media collection and coordinate volun- 
teers to help with music library projects. 

Rupnik validates that the major- 
ity of the DJs at CJLO stream music 
for their show exclusively. With the 
decline of tangible music like CDs and 
vinyls at the station, she says some DJs 
make an extra effort to play physical 
media, but it is generally just for fun 
and doesn’t actually make any notice- 
able difference to listeners at home. 

Their in-house music library holds 
hundreds of physical media and is part 


of their permanent collection that 
has been going strong since CJLO’s 
start 25 years ago. As music direc- 
tor, Rupnik continues to add phys- 
ical submissions to their library, 
which she receives from promoters. 

“We value keeping CDs and vinyls 
to keep a tangible archive of music 
trends over the years,” Rupnik says. 
“The fact that CDs and vinyls are rarer 
these days encourages us to keep 
and maintain a quality collection.” 

As a core member of the CJLO 
team, Lisa can tell when a release is 
really exciting, as the singles take the 
radio by storm long before an actual 
album is released. For example, the 
latest Slowdive album, Everything Is 
Alive, was just released on Septem- 
ber 1, but CJLO’s DJs had already 
been spinning the singles since June. 

That being said, a lot of other DJs 
will play artists on their show whose 
entire discography consists of singles. 
These artists are often found on 
TikTok, YouTube, SoundCloud and 
even Bandcamp. Rupnik agrees with 
this support: “It’s great that DJs are 
supporting these artists as some of 
them are totally DIY, although you 
should take into consideration that 
the “singles only” trend happens 
amongst both indie and major artists.” 

Concordia’s on-campus radio 
station is then far from vanish- 
ing collectible pieces of media but 
does keep a close eye on taking the 
extra effort to sustain their library 
and encouraging DJs in engag- 
ing with more tangibility in music. 


QUICKSPINS: 
OLIVIA RODRIGO — 
GUTS 


On her sophomore album, the pop princess rocks 
outand reflects. 


BY STEFANO REBULI 
// ASSISTANT MUSIC EDITOR 


Olivia Rodrigo’s debut album SOUR 
was accompanied by one of the speed- 
iest, meteoric rises to pop superstar- 
dom in recent memory. Her breakup 
ballad “drivers license” blew up on 
arrival, debuting and remaining at 
#1 on the Hot 100 for eight consec- 
utive weeks. She earned a second 
chart-topper with the pop-punk hit 
“good 4 u,” and would go on to win 
three Grammy awards for the album. 

Her sophomore record GUTS takes 
cues from the winning formula on 
SOUR, bringing its style and writing 
to new heights. With an increased rock 
flair and equally captivating songs, 
GUTS is poised for as much success 
as its predecessor, if not more. The 
writing on GUTS shines as it success- 
fully explores its overarching theme 
of relationships and breakups from 
different avenues, while also differ- 
ing in tone from one track to another. 

“bad idea right?” and “get him back!” 
are tongue-in-cheek tracks where the 
popstar contemplates getting back 
with her ex. On the latter, she play- 
fully sings about wanting “to meet 
his mom, and tell her her son sucks,” 
playing off the song’s double mean- 
ing of revenge and reconciliation. 
“pretty isn’t pretty” is a standout that 
describes the incessant insecurity that 
results from chasing unrealistic beauty 
standards and the sinking feeling of 
realizing that they cannot be reached. 
“lacy” reads like a love-hate letter from 
the singer to a figurative woman where 
she blurs the line between compli- 
menting and envying Lacy’s character. 

Other tracks include select lyrics 
that perfectly capture their song’s 
essence. “It takes strength to forgive, 
but I don’t feel strong” is a poignant 
lyric on “the grudge” that perfectly 
embodies the exhaustion that results 
from manipulation in a relationship. 

GUTS leans into the pop-rock and 
pop-punk sound far more than SOUR, 
and its tracks are all filled with driv- 


PHOTO COURTESY OF APPLE MUSIC 


ing, groovy basslines, and roaring elec- 
tric guitars. The pop-punk groove, 
drums, and guitar licks on “bad idea 
right?” are addictive, and “ballad of 
a homeschooled girl” and “get him 
back!” are high-energy pop-rock jams. 

On the other hand, less is more for 
some of the album’s ballads. Softer 
tracks like “lacy” and “logical” feature 
minimalist production consisting 
almost solely of soft guitars or somber 
pianos. The album also has great pacing, 
with songs like “all-american bitch” and 
“vampire” starting off slow and building 
towards explosive rock passages, includ- 
ing both styles within the same song—the 
latter even being a continuous crescendo 
across its nearly four-minute runtime. 

Rodrigo’s vocal performances are 
commendable on the album. Her rock 
performances are shouted, energetic, 
and in-your-face, whereas her balladry 
is soft-spoken and passionate. “get him 
back!” features a standout, anthemic 
hook that is reminiscent of Joan Jett. 
The outro “teenage dream” also excels 
at both: Rodrigo’s falsetto repetitions 
of “it gets better” feel like a warm hug of 
reassurance, before the track collapses 
into a rock release as she catharti- 
cally ponders “what if it don’t?” She 
also often layers soft, angel-like vocal 
lines and “ahhh’s” behind her lyrics, 
harmonies that add lots of colour to the 
verses they lie beneath (as best done 
on “bad idea right?” and “vampire”). 

This combination of varied writ- 
ing, vocal performances and styles, 
and production is what makes GUTS 
such an enjoyable record. No matter 
how brazen or blissful the songs are, 
Rodrigo’s writing is raw and relatable, 
her performances are passionate, and 
the production is the perfect palette to 
soundtrack it all. GUTS is filled with 
energetic hits and captivating ballads, 
and many of its tracks showcase the 
potential to reach the same chart-top- 
ping heights that “vampire” already has. 


Trial track: vampire 
Score: 8/10 
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Got a homerun article idea? 

Email: Soorts@theconcordian.com 
Jeremy Cox 

Sports Editor 


DOUBLE-CHECK WHAT YOU READ 
WHILE SCROLLING 


Don’t believe every- 
thing you see on social 
media, especially when 
it comes to athletes. 


ARTICLE BY JARED LACKMAN- 
MINCOFF 
// CONTRIBUTOR 


Social media has evolved into an array 
of platforms where people cannot know 
for sure if they are seeing the truth. 
Many users spin a big situation differ- 
ently to make it fit their own narra- 
tives, and, like most societal problems, 
it finds its way into the sports world. 

Athletes are always under the spot- 
light with so many people paying close 
attention to their lives. When some- 
thing big happens to an athlete, hordes 
of fans take to the keyboards to give 
their two cents. The biggest conse- 
quence is that a lot of unverified infor- 
mation and claims appear on an easily 
accessible public forum, and they 
can be misinterpreted by other users. 

The most recent case of spread- 
ing misinformation is the discussion 
surrounding the COVID-19 vaccine and 
its possible effects on different athletes. 
Avery glaring instance of this occurred in 
January 2023, when Buffalo Bills safety 
Damar Hamlin suddenly collapsed 


on the field during an NFL game. 

Before doctors confirmed that a 
rare cardiac condition called commo- 
tio cordis had affected Hamlin, the 
public was delving into conspiracy. As 
National Public Radio’s Lisa Hagen 
reported after the incident, while fans 
were scrambling to learn the cause, “... 
on the internet, anti-vaccine activists 
filled in the silence with unfounded 
theories that Hamlin’s collapse was 
brought on by COVID vaccines.” 

The social media discussion became 


so loud and turbulent that the player’s 
health seemed to take a back seat, which 
is rather ironic. In fact, someone even 
went as far as altering the headline of 
a CNN article in a screenshot to make 
people believe that a doctor determined 
the cause to be a COVID-19 booster 
shot. Everybody and their mother had 
something to say about the incident. 

Ten days after the false rumour 
circulation, USA Today felt the need 
to publish an article clarifying that 
there was no evidence that Hamlin’s 


condition was caused by the vaccine. 
“Doctors said a connection is highly 
unlikely given the list of cardiac 
issues that have long been observed 
as causing such incidents of cardiac 
arrest in athletes,” the article reads. 

Hamlin was resuscitated on the field, 
and has now returned to playing football 
after recovering fully. But this incident 
remains a reminder of how import- 
ant it is that people independently 
verify the information they read, espe- 
cially on a public forum where anyone 
can say anything that’s on their mind. 

More recently, Bronny James (son 
of NBA star LeBron James) went into 
cardiac arrest during a workout at the 
University of Southern California. When 
Elon Musk took to Twitter (now called X) 
and implied that the COVID-19 vaccine 
must have been partially or completely 
at fault for the incident, many impres- 
sionable people have believed it. Once 
again, it is more likely that James’ 
cardiac arrest was exercise-induced, 
since it is not an uncommon prob- 
lem in teenage and young adult men. 

So, the next time you read an 
outlandish claim, make sure 
you double-check its sources. 


GRAPHIC BY EMMA MCSHARRY 


CONCORDIA STINGERS SEEM TO HAVE A 
PROMISING YEAR AHEAD 


Concordia Stingers’ women’s rugby team secure a 93-0 win in season opener against McGill Martlets. 


BY SERENA ABOULJOUD 
// CONTRIBUTOR 


The Concordia Stingers women’s 
rugby team tackled the home-opener 
and won against the McGill Martlets 
in their most anticipated game of the 
year, the 19th annual Kelly-Anne Drum- 
mond Cup, on Wednesday, Sept. 6. 

This cup is dedicated to Kelly- 
Anne Drummond, a former Stingers 
rugby player. Drummond tragically 
passed away in 2004 due to a domes- 
tic violence incident. “Us as women, 
we're playing a contact sport—some- 
thing that empowers us—and I think 
rugby specifically is such an amazing 
way to honour her. To play in that game 
for her is something so special,” said 
Stingers fullback Madeleine McTavish. 

The game attracted many support- 
ers, as it does every year. Each player 
put in their best performance and 
contributed to the score. “Everything 
was falling into place. Passes were 
sharp, it was flowing well. Everybody 
had their little moment [in the game],” 
said Stingers forward Roxanne Galar- 
neau. “We were all playing for each 
other and for a greater purpose,” 
added Stingers prop Fallon Coulouris. 

The team has also been adjusting to 


Pictured from left to right: Madeleine McTavish, Roxanne Galarneau, Fallon 


Coulouris. // PHOTO BY SHAHLAH DILMAHOMED 


a new coaching style. Certain positions 
were switched, players were learning 
and trying different things. Neverthe- 
less, everyone played as though they had 
been in these positions for a long time, 
according to Coulouris. At one point, the 
players were even anticipating the possi- 
bility of a three-digit score in the end. 

Following this big win, the team 
continued to assert dominance in 
another successful game against Bish- 
op’s Gaiters on Sunday, Sept. 10, beat- 
ing them with a final score of 60-5. 


“The win against Bishops was to solid- 
ify our position in the standings. We’re 
not going to be underestimated in the 
RSEQ and we're not going to be under- 
estimated in the U Sports Canadian 
Rugby Championship,” said McTavish 

Coulouris, Galarneau and McTavish 
emphasized on the bonds between the 
Stingers players, when sharing some of 
their highlights of rugby . Galarneau, 
who is entering her third season as a 
Concordia Stinger, revealed that she has 
learned so much by being on the team. 


Coulouris began playing rugby 
in her last year of high school 
and went on to play for Dawson 
College. She explained that play- 
ing the sport in college was a much 
different experience than play- 
ing in university, and that a lot has 
changed and developed in her five 
years of being part of the Stingers. 
McTavish was also introduced to 
rugby in high school and continued 
playing in college. She expressed how 
everyone was welcoming and encour- 
aging when she joined the Stingers. 
She spent her first season watching 
players she looked up to and working 
very hard towards her debut. “I made 
such lasting friendships. This team 
has been so special for us,” she said. 

As part of their biggest achievements, 
all three women were proud to share that 
they made the roster for Rugby Quebec. 
McTavish added that all three of them 
are recipients of the Kelly-Anne Drum- 
mond scholarship, and that it was a very 
emotional experience for them. “It’s a 
lot more than a scholarship,” she said. 
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INTRODUCING THE NEW 
PROFESSIONAL WOMEN'S 
HOCKEY LEAGUE 


The PWHL strives to bring more attention to women’s hockey and the talent its players offer. 


BY MATT PISCINA 
// ASSISTANT SPORTS EDITOR 


On Aug. 29, 2023, it was announced 
that there would be a brand new ice 
hockey league in the works for a start 
date in 2024. The newly-launched league 
would be known as The Professional 
Women’s Hockey League (PWHL), 
which will include three teams in Canada 
and another three in the United States. 

Why is this league a big deal? It 
all goes back to 2019 when the Cana- 
dian Women’s Hockey League 
(CWHL) had to cease opera- 
tions due to economic hardship. 


Why is this league a big 
deal? 


Following this situation, the Profes- 
sional Women’s Hockey Players Asso- 
ciation (PWHPA) was created. The 
union consisted of dozens of female 
ice hockey players who worked to 
ensure adequate funding, health insur- 
ance, and resources to the women 
players of different hockey leagues. 

Though the CWHL shut down 
in 2019, the National Women’s 
Hockey League (NWHL) was still 
active and had offered to add the 
players affected by the shutdown. 

However, the former CWHL play- 
ers declined the offer, refusing to play 
in a North American league again 


until sufficient resources and fund- 
ing was presented to the players. 

This year, the NWHL—now named 
the Premier Hockey Federation— 
made an announcement that they 
would be selling the league to a new 
owner. This new owner would be 
the founder of the new PWHL. The 
members of the PWHPA have finally 
established a league that would have 
the resources and financial structure 
to support the athletes who had been 
fighting for change for several years. 

The PWHL owners established a 
collective bargaining agreement that 
will be effective through 2031 by work- 
ing closely with the PWHL and partner- 
ing with the Billie Jean King group. This 
is great news for the future of women’s 
hockey. Not only does the collective 
bargaining agreement include a mini- 
mum salary that the members of the 
PWHPA are satisfied with, but it also 
ensures that the league will be around for 
several years—allowing it to growinstead 
of fearing another league shutdown. 


This is great news for the 
future of women’s hockey 


The National Hockey League (NHL) 
also released a statement following 
the announcement of the PWHL that 
they look forward to helping grow the 
sport and supporting the new league. 


Past collaborations of the NHL with 
women’s hockey leagues, like their 
All-Star Game, have already brought 
positive attention to women’s hockey. 

The future is bright not only for 
the players of the PWHL, but for 
the fans as well. As we know so far, 
there will be six franchise locations: 
in Boston, New York, Minneapo- 
lis, Ottawa, Toronto, and Montreal. 


The future is bright not 
only for the players of the 
PWHL, but for the fans as 

well. 


Montreal hockey fans already have 
a reason to be excited. Star players 
Laura Stacey, Ann-Renée Desbiens, 
and even Marie-Philip Poulin—known 
to many as the best women’s hockey 
player of all time—have agreed to 
contracts with Montreal’s new team. 

Fans tuned in to watch the inaugural 
PWHL draft which took place on Sept.18. 

Franchises until this point have been 
able to sign up to three free agent play- 
ers to contracts. Once the draft takes 
place, the six teams will be able to fill 
out the remaining spots on their rosters. 
The draft will include some impecca- 
ble talent, including dozens of Olym- 
pic medalists as well as rookie players. 
With 268 athletes from around the 


world eligible to be drafted, it surely 
will be a sight to see for hockey fans. 

This being the first time that the 
best women’s hockey players will be 
playing against each other in a league, 
the start of the PWHL is certainly 
one to be excited for. Once the teams 
are set following the draft, train- 
ing camp will open shortly after. 


This being the first time 
that the best women’s 
hockey players will be 

playing against each other 
in a league, the start of the 
PWHL is certainly one to be 
excited for. 


Fans should keep an eye open for 
information on purchasing tickets, as 
the league is yet to announce dates, 
times, and venues for the games. 
Before we know it, the calendar will 
flip to 2024, and the first PWHL season 
will be ready to launch. Whether you 
are a player or fan, it is undoubtedly 
an exciting time for women’s hockey. 


GRAPHIC BY MAGGIE ZENG 
// @MAGGIE.DRAWS.STUFF 
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Arts & Cult 


Know the latest events and rising stars on campus? 


Let our Editor know: artsculture@theconcordian.com 


Emma Bell 


ll re Arts & Culture Editor 


WHAT IS FASA AND WHAT DOES IT OFFER? 


Concordia’s Fine Arts Student Alliance hosted their first orientation event of the school year. 


ARTICLE + PHOTOS 
BY SHAGHAYEGH NADEROLASLI 
// CONTRIBUTOR 


Concordia University’s Fine Arts 
Student Alliance (FASA) is a student- 
run organization that provides funding, 
creates several clubs and organizes art 
shows for all students within the faculty 
of fine arts. It is committed to being 
an inclusive, diverse, accessible and 
welcoming community for all students. 
FASA 101 was a recent event organized 
by the FASA members at Concordia’s 
VAV gallery located at the Sir George 
Williams campus on Tuesday, Sept. 12. 

This event was an orientation gather- 
ing that brought together all the clubs 
under FASA. The aim was to provide 
a better understanding of the associa- 
tion and the opportunities it offers to 
new students. As one of the members 
mentioned, “it is basically an event 
where you should drop in, make crafts, 
meet friends while getting to know 
available opportunities. The Concor- 
dian was able to attend the Mindful 


Campus Initiative presentation—part 
of the many presentations and work- 
shops that took place during FASA 101. 

The association representatives 
explained FASA’s dedication to the 
well-being of the fine arts students. The 
presentation outlined offered online 


courses focusing on stress and anxiety 
management tips, on campus services 
and activities for students to take advan- 
tage of as they navigate their coursework. 

The representatives also discussed 
the potential difficulty students may 
have as they begin to get involved on 


< 


Students get creative at FASA 101 on Sept. 12. 


campus. It may seem overwhelming at 
first for new students to pursue joining 
new clubs in an unfamiliar environ- 
ment, but FASA’s mission is to make 
the process as accessible as possible. 

FASA offers several opportunities 
that can help students get involved in 
the university. Some of the best ways to 
get involved are by following callouts for 
upcoming exhibitions or events, volun- 
teer work, jobs and grants. The best 
way to access all of these opportunities 
is through their websites, Instagram 
accounts, and email subscriptions. 

The VAV gallery’s general meeting 
is one of the upcoming events that will 
be hosted on Sept.21 at the gallery to 
elect the board members for the 2023- 
2024 academic year. Undergraduate 
students in the fine arts department 
are welcome to attend this event— 
whether to simply become famil- 
iar with the operation and members 
of the gallery, or to nominate them- 
selves for one of the positions available! 


GET TO KNOW AHGSA! 


Concordia’s Art History Graduate Student Association hosted their first 
meet-and-greet of the academic year. 


BY EMMA BELL 
// ARTS & CULTURE EDITOR 


Concordia University’s Art 
History Graduate Student Associa- 
tion (AHGSA) kicked off the school 
year with a casual meet-and-greet 
for incoming and returning graduate 
students in the art history program. 

The Concordian spoke to AHGSA’s 
PhD representative Timmy Chandler 
about the executive team’s goals for 
this year. He emphasized their focus on 
fostering collegial relationships through 
activating social spaces and provid- 
ing access for students to networking 
and career-building opportunities. 


“AHGSA acts as a liaison 
between art history 
graduate students and each 
other, the department/ 
faculty/other art history 
student groups. There is a 
large scope of what projects 
and activities the team can 
propose and make happen,” 
said representative 
Margaret Lapp. 


Building a sense of community on 
campus in a post-lockdown world has 


AHGSA Members Meet with Art History Graduate Students in The Grad Lounge, 
EV 3.702 // PHOTO BY KAITLYNN RODNEY 


been an enduring challenge for many 
student associations. AHGSA’s purpose 
in the past has been to organize and facil- 
itate their annual symposium for grad- 
uate students to present their academic 
work and gain professional experience. 

Their latest symposium, Thrivance 
| Le Fleurissement, was held in April 
2022. Current MA students have mixed 
feelings about the symposium’s hiatus 
during the 2022—2023 academic year 


due to several unfulfilled leadership 
positions, but this was also a reflec- 
tion of AHGSA’s shifting priorities. 

Chandler pointed out that this past 
year, the association’s funding was 
allocated toward smaller and more 
frequent social events like work- 
shops and pop-ups, rather than one 
large, intimidating conference. This 
was an effort to make the associa- 
tion more accessible and approach- 


able in order to encourage students to 
be more regularly involved and thus 
feel more connected to their peers. 

This year, the team hopes to strike 
a balance and continue to host small, 
engaging social events while also 
bringing back the symposium. So far, 
it has been a successful endeavour 
for the association. The meet-and- 
greet bustled with anecdotal stories 
of long-term friendships and connec- 
tions being born at AHGSA’s events, 
such as their BYOB Park Frolic picnic, 
their maxed out Frigo Vert Grad 
Mixer, and their interdepartmental 
networking event hosted in collab- 
oration with MFASASA (the Master 
of Fine Arts Studio Arts Association). 

AHGSA is always seeking new 
members and students can stay up to 
date with their programming by follow- 
ing their instagram page @ahgsacon- 
cordia. Their profile also shares flyers 
for upcoming events around Montre- 
al’s art scene within and beyond 
Concordia, making it a great resource 
for new and returning students to get 
involved. Be sure to check them out and 
stay tuned for the results of Monday’s 
general assembly and fall election! 
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MOMENTA RETURNS TO MONTREAL WITH 
A NEW FACE 


MOMENTAsS 18th edition maintains the great axiom of our culture: the only constant is change. 


ARTICLE + PHOTOS BY EMMA BELL 
// ARTS & CULTURE EDITOR 


Since 1989, Montréal’s 
MOMENTA Biennale de 
limage has brought artists 
from around the world to 
collaborate with the local 
creative community in 
celebration of contem- 
porary art that speaks to 
global concerns. Expand- 
ing on its origins as an 
exposition of cutting edge 
photography, MOMEN- 
TA’s 18th edition puts forth 
a program of artists who 
employ a breadth of meth- 
odologies in their work 
including video, sculpture, 
lenticular printing, projec- 
tion, performance, minia- 
ture painting, and more. 

The opening event was 
held at Fonderie Darling—a 
converted 19th century 
industrial building that 
had been abandoned in 
1991 until it was revived 
as a visual arts centre in 2002. 
The repurposed foundry served as 
the perfect venue for the vernissage, 
for its history aptly suits MOMEN- 
TA’s theme for this year: Masquer- 
ades: Drawn to Metamorphosis. 

In a world of fixed identities that 
tether us to limited ways of being, the 
masquerade invites us to embrace trans- 
formation, fluctuation, novelty and 
possibility. It is an intervention that 
offers a space for reimagining identity 
as a continuous process of becoming. 

“This biennial is about desire—it 
is about becoming; becoming other, 
becoming image, becoming oneself 
through the tangles of the gaze. 
Becoming is appearing and disappear- 
ing—showing and concealing. It is a 
transformation in time and space— 
bringing to the surface the energies of 
the archaic, the forgotten, the subterra- 
nean. This is about experimenting with 
one’s place and one’s boundaries—never 
affixed in this world; embracing tran- 
sitional states,” said curator Ji-Yoon 
Han to the crowd outside the foundry. 

MOMENTA provided 23 artists 


with the opportunity to exhibit a solo- 
show at one of the 16 participating 
venues around Montréal from the Mile 
End to the Old Port. The first exhibi- 
tion to open was Séamus Gallagher’s 
“Mother, Memory, Cellophane” at the 
McCord Stewart Museum near McGill 
University. Han remarked that Galla- 
gher was one of the first artists she 
had in mind as she was developing the 
theme for the biennale, for their inter- 
disciplinary work is rooted in trans- 
formation, liminality, and motion. 

“Mother, Memory, Cellophane” is 
Gallagher’s first museum scale exhi- 
bition. Upon entering the gallery on 
the third floor of the McCord, the 
viewer encounters an illuminated 
pink platform occupied by an invisi- 
ble figure wearing an extravagant plas- 
tic pink-and-blue dress with a sash 
that reads “Miss Chemistry.” This 
dramatic, phantasmic display intro- 
duces the viewer to the protagonist of 
the show, the ghost of Miss Chemistry. 

The 1939 New York World’s Fair, 
titled “World of Tomorrow,” show- 


CURATOR JI-YOON HAN SPEAKS AT MOMENTA’S OPENING EVENT, FONDERIE DARLING 


cased the anticipation for rapid scien- 
tific advancement as a new dawn for 
society. It was here where the DuPont 
company launched their new nylon 
stockings, donned by a model named 
Miss Chemistry, who personified chem- 
istry as human progress, calling her the 
“the plastic woman of the future.” Her 
stereotypical feminine beauty, enhanced 
by the synthetic material of the stock- 
ings, stood as a symbol of mid-2o0th 
century values and visions of the future. 
Today, we look back on these sensi- 
bilities with eyes that have witnessed 
the true legacy of the 20th century— 
so-called progress at the cost of violence, 
pollution and uninhibited consumerism. 

“It is the first time that Séamus is 
dealing with an historical moment,” 
said Han. “This is one of the reasons 
why we thought it would be a good 
match with the McCord museum.” 

The title of the show is drawn from 
a 1940 survey that claimed the words 
“Mother,” “Memory,” and “Cello- 
phane” as the most beautiful words in 
the English language—a testament to 


the entanglements between 
femininity, nostalgia and 
synthetic material culture. 
These notions intertwine 
and constitute the char- 
acter of the phantom 
of Miss Chemistry that 
Gallagher appropriates 
through drag performance. 
Moving through the 
gallery, lenticular prints line 
the periphery of the space. 
The holographic quality of 
the surface denies the audi- 
ence a fixed image to gaze 
upon, and rather offers an 
oscillation between text and 
image that changes along 
with the viewer’s move- 
ment. The print “Desire’s 
Inherent Vice Belongs in 
its Accumulation” (2023) 
superimposes the titu- 
lar text over a still image 
of the artist performing as 
Miss Chemistry. As they 
perform, their face is transformed 
through a projection mapped onto a 
mask, creating layers of identity. These 
layers are further complicated by the 
shimmering surface of the print that 
obscures just as much as it reveals. 
Gallagher has thus created a persona 
that cannot be grasped; “an image that 
can never be seized” as Han describes 
it. Their technique and materials speak 
to the ever-shifting and evolving nature 
of identity and expression. Hear more 
from the artist during their free virtual 
discussion of their work on Nov. 22, 
2023 at noon, which will be livestreamed 
on the museum’s Facebook page. 
Find MOMENTA’s upcoming calen- 
dar of discussions, conferences and 
workshops as well as their exhibition 
map at their website. The biennale 
will be ongoing until Oct. 22, 2023. 
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SIX TIPS FOR 
A SUCCESSFUL 
SEMESTER 


Fear the semester no more! 


BY LARA KAAFARANI 
// ASSISTANT OPINIONS EDITOR 


The fall semester might be chal- 
lenging, but with the tips below, you'll 
be ready to conquer the semester. 


You must first be mindful 
of what is expected of you in a course. 
Read the syllabus carefully to under- 
stand what you will learn and what 
your assignments look like. Write 
down all the due dates in a planner 
and organize your time accordingly. 


Use the office hours on the 
syllabus to meet with your professor or 
TA. You can ask them as many questions 
as you want, and they will happily help 
you. The Student Success Center also 
offers a wide range of learning services 
that you can find on Concordia’s website. 
Countless workshops are crafted to help 
you better navigate your semester. 


Volunteering on campus 
is a rewarding experience that allows 
you to make connections and improve 
your confidence. Say you're in jour- 
nalism, you could join Concordia’s 
radio station, but if you are a JMSB 
student, you could be part of one of the 
committees at John Molson. Volun- 
teering will allow you to get hands-on 
experience in your program of stud- 
ies. You can find all student clubs on 
Concordia’s website under Student 
Life and find the best match for you. 


Regular physical activity can 
improve your memory, reduce symp- 
toms of anxiety and depression, and 
boost your self-confidence. I find exer- 
cising to be a form of self-love, because 
you get to challenge yourself to push 
through, spend time alone and improve 
your overall well-being in the long term. 
In the EV building downtown, Le Gym 
offers both online and in-person fitness 


classes. If you are interested in martial 
arts, aerobics, dance or yoga, among 
others, now is your time to sign up! 


Many students struggle 
to balance classes, social life, volun- 
teering, working and paying bills. 
After a hectic day, you might feel a 
little overwhelmed and drained. It’s 
essential to spend time looking for a 
relaxation technique that helps soothe 
your anxiety. That could be mediat- 
ing, breathing exercises or practicing 
mindfulness. Sleep is another vital 
aspect—insufficient sleep can affect 
mood and intensify stress. It is recom- 
mended for adults in our age range 
to get at least seven hours of sleep. 


Ifyou have concerns regarding your 
mental health and need professional 
help, Concordia offers counseling and 
psychological services. You can book 
an appointment online on Concor- 
dia’s website under Health & Wellness. 


The last thing you want to experi- 
ence is going through all the course 
material a night before the due date. 
Find yourself a study space that will 
keep you motivated and focused. 
Concordia’s Webster Library, down- 
town, is open 24 hours. Make sure 
to be consistent and plan your study 
time. Also, turning your phone off 
for a while can be a game-changer. 


Have a successful semester! 


GRAPHICS BY KEVEN VAILLANCOURT 
// GRAPHICS ASSISTANT 
@KINDAOKEV 
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Got a hot take? 

Spill via email: Opinions@theconcordian.com 
Emma Wallace 

Opinions Editor 


MY MIND CHANGED 
AS FAST AS THE 
CLIMATE 


A tale of two climate crises and how the effects 
of climate change differs across the world. 


BY LUCAS-MATTHEW MARSH 
// MANAGING EDITOR 


The first time I experienced tempera- 
tures above forty degrees Celsius 
was in July while I was representing 
Concordia at the Thessaloniki Inter- 
national Media Summer Academy in 
Greece. The second was two weeks 
ago, after a heatwave in Montreal 
and parts of Quebec caused the city to 
experience record high temperatures. 

When I look back on this past 
summer, it seems that every signif- 
icant experience that I had was 
somehow underscored by climate 
catastrophes. Whether it was going to 
the park while Montreal had the worst 
air quality in the world or explor- 
ing the CJ building as it flooded, it’s 
a stark reminder that the climate 
crisis is a part of our new reality. 

Before this summer, my views on 
climate change could be summarised 
by the phrase “optimistic ignorance.” 
Don’t get me wrong, I knew that 
climate change was a major chal- 
lenge facing humanity and would 
require tremendous social action 
to combat its worst of its ramifica- 
tions. And yet, I still believed that the 
dire warnings of climate scientists 
espoused of dead zones and socie- 
tal collapse would not come to pass. 

The cognitive dissonance required 
to hold these two positions simul- 
taneously could only come through 
my privilege and background. 
Experiencing the effects of climate 
change in two vastly different coun- 
tries has provided me with a unique 
understanding of how our collec- 
tive understanding of the climate 
crisis reflects our circumstances. 

In Quebec, the public’s response 
to record high temperatures was to 
demand for the provincial govern- 
ment to service all public schools 


with air conditioning. Meanwhile, 
in Greece, I watched as the people 
were forced to adapt their lifestyles 
to deal with the heat. Businesses and 
social services would close during 
the highest heat of the midday sun. 

The most startling example of this 
occurred when I was in Athens during 
the peak of July’s heatwave. As I 
walked down the street, my self-cen- 
tred concerns, anxieties and frus- 
trations regarding the temperatures 
were quickly humbled when I came 
across a refugee struggling to find 
shade in the city. Beside her was a 
young girl, barely over the age of 10, 
wearing a pitch black robe lying in the 
middle of the street, too weak to sit up. 

It was the first interaction I had 
with displaced peoples. It’s a scene 
that still haunts me to this day, a 
reality that most of us in the Global 
North will be sheltered from. A real- 
ity that has permanently altered my 
relationship to the climate crisis. 

Despite my newfound perception of 
the climate crisis, I refuse to partake in 
climate nihilism, or the mindset that 
nothing can or will be done to address the 
current crisis. It’s infuriating to witness 
those in the Global North, who enjoy the 
advantages of our modern world while 
being shielded from the repercussions 
of their actions, readily accepting defeat. 

It’s up to us to engage in the hard 
work that is needed to bring social and 
infrastructure reform to mitigate the 
worst effects of the climate crisis and 
embrace the sacrifices to our personal 
lives that will come with said changes. 
At the very least, we owe it to those who 
are the most affected to not give up. 


GRAPHIC BY CARLEEN LONEY 
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MASTER YOUR 
PHOTO SKILLS 


BY DALIA NARDOLILLO 
// EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
KAITLYNN RODNEY 

// PHOTO EDITOR 


Take control of your portfolio and your camera’s 
abilities with our guide on Manual settings. This lets 
have full control and avoid your camera automatically 
adjusting, unintentionally affecting your final results. 

The vital “exposure triangle” describes the 
interaction between light and the camera via 
three elements: aperture, shutter speed, ISO. 


Shutter Speed 


Imagine you turned on a lightswitch for 1/500 of a 
second. You could perhaps recognize one image on 
this page. However, with a longer exposure you’ve 
been able to take in much more information. The 
camera operates on the same principle, though the 
difference in speeds are measured in fractions of a 
second. Longer shutter speeds can lead to motion 
blur as subjects occupy more than one place within 
the frame, while faster shutter speeds freeze motion. 


ISO 


This concept goes back to the film days—each 
type of film had its own level of light sensitivity. 
Think of it as a scale from 100 being appropriate for 
a full sunny day and 3200 being for night scenes. 

Higher ISO’s also come with a bit more grain and 
the camera works harder to capture the darker scene. 


Aperture 


A camera is basically a hole that opens, lets light in 
and then captures it. The aperture allows you to decide 
the size of that hole—it can either be wide to let lots of 
information in, or tiny and only let a little bit in. This 
determines how much of your image will be in focus. 

A higher aperture means a smaller hole and 
more of your image is in focus. A smaller aper- 
ture equates to a bigger hole in the camera with the 
nearby subject in in focus and the background blurry. 

Let’s say you just want to capture the foreground— 
whatever element is closest to your camera. You would 
use a smaller aperture of around F/2.8. For something 
like landscapes, where you would want everything in 
focus, we would suggest a wider aperture of F/14. 


Red light is the hardest to photograph 
in. Here are some settings that we would 
suggest to elevate your concert experience: 


e Shutter Speed: 1/250 or faster (pro tip: 
try lower for some artsy motion blur) 


e Aperture: F/1.8 — F/4 ( pref- 

erably as low as it can go!) 
e ISO: 1600 - 3200 
e Focus: Auto (AF) as well as spot-metering 
e Focus Type: Continuous/Servo 
e White Balance: AWB 
e Drive Mode: Continuous/Burst 


Do you like to capture the action of athletes 
on the field during a game? We would suggest 
the following settings for sports photography: 


e Shutter Speed: 1/500 at a minimum to 
ensure the movement is captured 

e Aperture: F/2.8 — F/5.6 

e ISO: 400 

e Focus: Auto (AF) 

e Focus Type: Continuous/Servo 

e White Balance: AWB 

e Drive Mode: Continuous/Burst 


Photo by Catherine Reynolds 


PORTRAITS 


In a lot of situations, you'll be taking 
portraits of your subjects for a visual. In 
these types of situations we would suggest: 


e Shutter Speed: 1/100 or faster 
e Aperture: F/1.8 — F/5.6 

e ISO: 100-400 

e Focus: Auto (AF) 

e Focus Type: Continuous/Servo 
e White Balance: AWB 

e Drive Mode: Single Shot 
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